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A message-centered dramatistic theory of 
communication was used in conjunction with Q-sort technique and 
factor analysis to build and test a message-centered foreign-policy 
inventory that contained three dramatic interpretations of U.S. 
involvement in foreign affairs: cold war^ power politics^ and f 
neo-isolationisffi. Analysis of results from two groups of 30 subjects 
indicated that the power-politics drama was the most accepted 
rhetorical vision in Peoria^ Illinois. Cold war was a close second^ 
but it appeared to polarize Peorians« Neo-isolationism was a distant 
third. The results were interpreted as providing empirical 
verification not only for the typology of foreign-policy dramas but 
also for Bormann's drama tir>tic theory of communication. The design 
used in the study indicates that rhetorical messages may be tested 
for their persuasiveness^ producing a direct relationship between 
message production and audience analysis without risking the 
credibility of a speaker. (Author/AA) ' 
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FOREIGN POLICY COMT^miCATION mM^l^S: HOW ^ 
. MSDLA.TED RHSTCHIC PIAYSD IIT PEORIA IN CAIvlPAIGN '76 

In 1972 Ernest G. Bomann set forth a dramatistic commanication 
theoiy.^ The starting point for Ms theory is not the speaker 5 the 
audience, the channel, nor the situation, hut the message. To hiin^ the 
message is dramatistic in form, filled vith heroes, villains, ' scenarios, 
and scenes. Bonaann argued that large groups of people get caught up 
in shared symbolic dramas or visions and that since the meaning, emotion, 
and motive for action are contained in the drama, the ohject of study is 
not the people but the message. 

The utiliisy of using Bormann's theory as a lens for describing, 
interpreting, and evaluating rhetorical discourse has been deznonstrated 
by a number of scholarly works. Bormann applied his theory zo the Eagle-' 
ton Affair, Kidd to interpersonal communicaxion in popular medii.^ I^'^-nsley 
to religious rhetoric j Cragan to radical Indian rhetoric, and Bantz to 
the rhetoric of network news." However, the major concepts and struct-'ire 
of the theory have yet to receive empirical verification'^. In the absence 
of empirical objectivity, the possibility exists that the reconstructed 
visions are merely the product of the filtering process of the critic's 
mind. As with any filter-, some elements pass throu-i, . Others remain- 
excluded. The result may be highly artistic and creative. Yet, the 
objecti^lty of the reconstruction may be dependent on the bias of the 
filter and not the fora of the object. Indeed, the possibility exists 
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that the personal reconstr^jcticn of a CGra:r:inic£tion drsjna is Hiore a 
product of the. critic mind than the social reality of the coULecti- 
vity heing studied* 

Consequently, in 197^3 Donald C. Shiei<± conducted research 
that demonstrated the feasibility of validating Borraann's draaatistic 
ccmmunication theory.^ Using Williajn Stephenson's Q-Methodology and 
N. Van Tubergen*s Qaanal program for Q-type factor analysis j Shields 
took one of the theory's concepts .(heroic personae) and validated it,"^ 
ITevertheless, the basic task of grounding the draoiatirtic theory remained. 
In order to provide empirical confirmation that people framed reality and ' 
cognitively assimilated events in dranatistic forra^, rich rhetorical 
dramas in conipetition '/d.th one another vrere required. John F. Cragan's 
reconstruction of Aineri can foreign policy dr^amas (Cold War, Neo-Isola- 
tionisn, and Power Politics) that appeared in the media between I946 and 
1972 identified the competing dramatic visTons needed for validating the 
theory^s major concepts and structure.^- 

To us 5 the three foreign policy dramas combined with Q-Methodology 
and Q-type factor analysis provided a mechanism for designing a study 
to ground Bormann's communication theory, while at the sa-^ie time creating 
a rich descriptive frajne for analyzing American foreign policy mediated 
messages. 

In light of our concerns as communication theorists and consid- 
ering our pragmatic rhetorical interests in the political rhetoric of " 
Campaign '763 a useful question for us to ask was, "How do Am.erican for- 
eign policy mediated messages play in Peoria?" In addition to pro\'id- 
ing a literal answer to this question, we hoped our research would shed 
light on two additional questions-: (l) Do people process foreign policy 

'i 
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r^ediated niessages dramatisti^callsr? 
g:-=.thered in a rhetorical form vi?- a 
lisefal in political campaigns? 



aad (2) Is puolic opinion data 
small sample researcn tecbuioue 



Procedure 

In doing a field study to discern -whether the foreign policy 
dramatizations that occur ih the media also exist in the heads of Peor- 
ians, ve first built a structured Q-sort data-jnatrix derived from the 
foreign policy discussions in the media from Januaiy to July, 1976 with 
the structure of ^ the -oranias corrdng fron Cragaii^s analysis of American 
foreign policy rhetoric from 1914-6-1972.- 

^''^The top of the structured matrix (coliLiins) contains three arche- 
typal foreign policy dramas -Gold War^ Neo-Isolationism^ atnd Power Poli- 
tics. Cragan argued in his initial research that the Cold VJar draaa is 
a vision that portrays the international scene as a struggle between the 
free world and corraaunisn. In this drama, Americans role is to defend 
the free world from communist aggression. The Neo -Isolationism drama 
depicts a world in which the United States cannot be the policenian of 
all conflicts. America's role in this vision is to provide the world 
with an example through the great experience of democracy^ but America 
should not impose our system on oxher people. I'^ason must replace force 
or we will perish. The Power Politics drama describes a world in which 
a balance of power among the major nations must be stabilized and man- 
aged. America's role in this vision is to provide world stability through 
the diplomatic successes of its statesmen, who use a combination of mil- 
itary power and negotiation to maintain world order. 

The side of the structured matrix (row$) includes elements of the 

5 , 
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dramatic stincirare;, drastic Hituations* and issue scenarios. We 
selected the categories for tbe side of the inatrix' through the use of 
an intuitive strategy that led us to examine more than 150 foreign 
policy articles cited in the Reader's Guide for the period January to 
July, 1976, The items, selected from content appearing in the media, 
provided representative dramatizauions of her e-and-now foreign policy 

Q 

phenomena proportionately across the three dramas. Thus, -ve huilt 
twenty Q-cards for each drama producing a sixty -item structured Q-decK,"' 
The foreign policy matrix appears as Tatle I. 

[insert Table I Eere] 

Late in July, 1976 ^ we conducted a pilot study involving thirty 
Illinois State Urnversity students. The students sorted the dramatiza- 
tions on a forced choice continuum from most reflective to least reflec- 
tive of their ^Tlew of U.S. involvement in foreign affairs. Our sixty- 
iteni forced distribu^on was 2-3-6-11-16-11-6-3-2 for a nine-category 
sort*'"^ The administration of the pilot study indicated that the sixty 
items could be sorted and recorded in under sixty minutes and that two 
researchers were needed to conveniently administer the Q-sort to groups 
of ten to fifteen respondents. 

The structured Q-deck provided the observations about American 

foreign policy when considered from the perspective of Q-type factor 

analysis. Two different sets of thirty Peorians constituted the variables 
12 

in the study, Peorians were selected to participate in the study by 
the Peoria Chamber of Commerce. The subjects in each group represented 
the key demographic variables of urbanized Peoria; i.e., sex, education, 
occupation, and income. The data was gathered in Peoria on August 11 and 
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The use of the two groups of thirty Peorians provided a simple 
desig:^ consideration to enable a detemination of the construct valid- 
ity of the Q-analysis factor types by comparing the factor solutions and 
the derived Q-arrays from the sortiag behavior of the t^-o groups. Data 
was factor arjalyzed by neans of luBergen's Quanal Program for Q-analysis^ 
pro'.ading the Principal Components Solution mth Varimax rotation to 
simple structure and 2. Weighted Rotational Analytical Procedure that 
ranked drainatizations for each factor by means of descending z-scores. 

How the Mediated Messages Played 

Factor analysis of our data provided a composite picture des- 
cribing how foreign policy mediated messages played in Peoria and graph- 
ically illustrated the interplay between the three foreign policy dramas. 
In general, the computer analysis revealed that the dominant drama in 
the minds of Peorians is Power Politics. Peorians c3,U3tered about this 
drama as the major factor -type. The second largest factor -type presented 
the Cold War drama, but those loading on this factor type were polarized. 
As many respondents rejected the Cold V7ar drama as accepted it. Neo- 
Isolationism played to some extent, but the factor-type that resembled 
it was very small and somewhat diffused. 

Specifically, the factor analyses of the two sets of Peorians 
produced Principal Components solutions accounting for 52 A percent and 
51.0 percent of the total variance in sorbing beha^/ior. Both solutions 
included six factors and the three major factors in each solution ac- 
counted for 76.6 percent and 7^-3 percent respectively of the variance 
within each six factor solution. 

7 



The factor type accounting fcr nore than 30 percent of the vari- 
ance in Feorian's sorting oeharrlor in "both factor solutions was rover 
Politics, The of foreign policy nediate-d nessages reflective of 

persons who loaded highest on the Pover Politics tiv-pe is reported in 
Table II. Table II contains the fifteen cards most reflective of the 
^/iew of foreign affairs of the people loading highest on this factor 
and the fifteen cards least reflective of the view of foreign affairs 
of the people loading highest on this factor. 

[insert Table II Here( 

Clearly^ the sorting behavior represented by the data in Table 
II indi:^ates that this factor -type is accurately labeled. Power Politics. 
The top two nessages in the typal array for this factor depict the 
dramatic scene and dramatic hero of Power Politics. Those n^essages read 

respectively: Todays s international, scene _is_ one in which the major 

/ 

powers have reached military parity. What J^e_mst do is manage and sta-» 
bilize our relationship with each other a nd m aintain the balance of power . 
In a nuclear age we cannot -^scane the res pon sibility to build a safe fu - 
ture through wise diplomacy ; and Americans major role in foreign affairs 
is to provide world stability through the diploniatic successes of its 
statesmen wh o use a combination of military power and negotiation to 
maintain world order . 

Henry Kissinger is the player enacting the heroic role within 
today ^s Power Politics drama. It therefore follows that he and his' poli- 
cies should receive at least token support by Peorians participating^ in 
the Power Politics dr^-ma. A^s can be seen from Table II, Hem^ Kissinger 
is applauded politely (ranked twelfth) as his policies receive a standing 

8 



oyatioK.. Zstente is ranked third, :-a.d'dle East is ranked icrarth, and 
Arns Control is ranked fifth. 

The villain of the rover Politics draiiia is casically the imin- 
fomed enotional citizenry that either crusades to ::^e the world safe 
for democracy or retreats into isolationism. So,- it is not surprising 
. ~' zha.z Peorians participating in this drama would reject with eciual vigor 
elements of the Cold War drama and the Neo-Isolationist drama. The 
data in Table II supports this kind of behavior. For example , Peorians 
loading highest on the Power Politics factor rejected an .^jnerican hero 
who is the defender of the free peoples of the world and at the same 
time rejected the Neo -Isolationist position on dismantling the CIA. A 
typical Cold War situation card that the Power Politics type rejected is 
the one pertaining to Panama. It reads: The Panama vCanal Zone 'is not 
a colonial possession. It is sovereign U.S. Territoiy, every bit the 
same as Alaska and all the States that were carved from the Louisiana 
pjrchase. The U.S. has no obligation to relinquish the Canal Zone to 
Panama . - 

The data in Table II indicates that Peorians loading highest on 
this Power Politics factor-t;^rpe did not strongly reject any Power Politics 
mediated messages. However, they did strongly accept two Neo -Isolationist 
messages and one Cold War message. It- is not surprising that Power-Poli- 
tics Peorians would deviate from their vision with respect to the sale 
of grain to Russia. Peorians do not want agricultural products used as • 
strategic weapons; they want t6 sell their products to the highest bid- 
der. Also, Peorians representing tlais factor-type can accomodate the 
Neo -Isolationist hero which is an American that provides a model democracy 
"the world to emulate if they so desire. Finally, the. Peorians in this 

EKLC 
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factor-type accept the Cold War interpretation of the lesson of Vietnaz:, 
which is that we rightfolly tried to stop the spread cf conznmiszi, cut 
acted indecisively. 

A second factor -type accounting for an average of nearly 30 per- 
cent of the variance in reorian^s sorting cehavior across the two sani- 
pies was Cold War. The visvr of foreign policy me-diated messages reflective 
of persons who loaded highest on the Cold War type is reported in Tahle 
III. Tahle III displays the fifteen messages most reflective of the \rLew 
of foreign affairs of the people loading highest on this factor and the 
fifteen messages least reflective of the view of foreign affaiirs of the 
people loading highest on this factor. 




> The sorting behavior represented hy the data in Table III illus- 

trates that this factor type is accurately labeled Cold War. Three of 
the four top--ranked messages in this typal array depict the dramatic 
villain^ dramatic scene, and dramatic hero of the Cold War drama. These 
messages read respectively: The manor obstacle to world peace is still 
the Communist ideology which is bent on world domination ; and Today ' s 
international scene is still a Cold War. It is a struggle between the 
free world and Communist domination. A struggle for the minds and hearts 
of jthe peoples of the world. A struggle that we miist not lose ; and 
America's major role in foreign affairs is to defend ourselves and the 
free peoples of the world from Communist aggression . 

Feorians loading on this factor strongly defend the CIA. Tiie 
media message the Cold -War Feorians ranked second states: Open attacks 
on the CLA. seriously harm Americans capability for conducting a covert 

EKLC 
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fight against t'ne spread of Ccriininlst pover. The destruction of the ^LA. 
demoralizes the £2iti-CGzr::miist forces, threatens the freedon and inde- 
pendence of other countries ^ and endange rs f reedon here at hcrre . 

Since the dra^^tic stmctiire of the Cold War drania depicts the 
international scene as a bi-pclar world -vith the U.S. as an active de- 
fender against Conzmnist expansion, it is not surprising that Cold-War 
Feorians re.ject the ITeo -Isolationist drama and view isolationist siediated 
niessages antagonisticall;:,^. For example, Peorians loading highest on the 
Cold War factor rejected the message calling for dismantling the CLA., 
and rejected the -/iew that America should sign a new Panamanian Canal 
Zone treaty bringing our troops home, thereby staying out of the affairs 
of Panama. Indeed, the Peorians loading highest "on the Cold War type 
felt so strongly about Panaxa that they also rejected the Power Politics 
message that the U-S. should negotiate a new treaty in the best interests 
of both parties. The fact that the Peorians strongly accepted the' Cold 
V7ar mediated message on Panama, and strongly rejected the Neo -Isolation- 
ist and Power Politics mediated messages spealcs to the strength of the 
Panama issue and the intensity of the Cold War position for the respond- 
ents loading highest on th^Ls factor type. Another situation message- 
stemming from the Neo -Isolationist drama that the Cold War type rejected 
was one pertaining to Angola. It reads: The U.S. should stop fighting 
on the side of oppression in places like Angola, and instead provide a 
model of democracy and decency. The U.S. should dramatize cur commit - 
ment to African Anti -Colonialism by avoiding both overt and covert inter - 
ventions into civil wars like Angola . Peorians participating in the Cold 
War drama want the U.S.. to maintain a world-wide commitment. 

The data in Table III indicates that Feorians loading highest on 

li 
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the Cold 'Car factor t-^^e did net 'riev the Pcver Pciitics mediated r.es- 
sages aj2tagonisticall7. Ilegotiaticn is ofzen -rieved aG a holding ac-icn, 
ar.d scnietizes the Cold Warriors interpret the nilitar:' roves of the 
Power Politician as suprcrting their cause. ?or exszz-zle, ^heir reaction 
to the IL-.TO troops^ and Ams Conorol issues as veil as the lessen o? 
Vietnam reflect adherence to the ^'stich'' Po^.-rer Politics position. Hcv- 
ever, the Cold-V.'ar Peorians do de^/iate fron the expected on the issue 
of grain, in a manner siniilar to the Pover-Pclitics Peorians factor t^^e 
reported ahove. Once again they accept rather strongly the ITec-Isola- 
tionist message on grain. Foreign markets for grain appear more impor- 
tant than grain as a negotiating tool or strategic weapon. 

It is im^portant to note that the Cold War factor -t-^-pe is a reflect- 
ed factor. Reflected means that it vas extracted ^^th a nearly equal n^xm- 
cer of persons correlating highly positively and highly negarively with 
the essence of the factor. In the description above, the positive de- ■ 
piction is reported. But it must be remembered that other Peorians who 
loaded highest on the factor rejected it and what it represented. Thus, 
the Cold War drajna is a polarizing drama in Peoria, c-md Cold V7ar m.ediated 
messages, while creating intense feeling, may create as much repulsion 
as they do acceptance in Peoria. . 

A third factor t^^e^ accounting for an average of about 15 percent 
of the variance in Peorians' sorting beha\d.or across the two samples was 
Neo-Isolationism. The view of foreign policy mediated m.essages rex'lective 
of persons vrho loaded highest on the Ileo -Isolationism t'^j'T^e is reported 
in Table IV. Table IV contains the fifteen m^essages most rei'lective of 
the view of foreign affairs of the people loading highest on this factor 
'and the fifteen messages least reflective of the view of foreign affairs • 

■ ' ^ 12 
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of the' people loading highest on this .:H.ctor. 




The sorting behavior representor"' ' 'ho •'-ta in Table IV indi- ' 
cates that this factor type is les i Neo -Isolationism, in 

that the sorting behavior is not .-.i. vibutable to a classical 

isolationist position. -What we mean by this is that some Power Politics 
and Cold War mediated messages are accepted by what is otherwise a Neo,-.^ \„ 
Isolationism type. ■ Nevertheless, the Peorians loading highest on this 
factor type do accept the . drajnatic scene and drajnatic hero of Neo-Isola-' 
tionism and reject the draiuatic heroes of both the Cold Wai^ and BDwer 
Politics dramas. 

A fourth .factor type accoimting for an average' of ouly^ 10 percent- 
of the yariance in Peorian's sorting behavior across' the two samples was 
small but worth reporting. ' 

• ^ [insert Table V Herej 

It is worth reporting because it doea/ngt fit the typology vaider- 
lying the foreign policy dramatistic matrix,. There are two 'possible in- 
terpretations for the sorting behavior of people 'loading highest on this - 
factor. Either our. re's.earch instrument did not test, these people or 
the dramatistic communication theory as represented by, these three foreign 
policy dramas caniiot^explain their behavior,. The instrument used .in this 
study demands a high level-. of literacy and an extended period of concen- 
tration (approximately minutes^) tliat some subjects may not' have been 
capable of with respect to foreign policy ^mediated messages . On the other 
hand, the Peorians in this" factor may be sorting ^bhT^mess^ foreign 



polic;rYrpra\a dramatic vision not encompassed by our typology. What- 
ever the case,, Table V .presents the data for the factor type. Two \ 
exajnples illustrate the difficulty in interpreting this factor. For 
•one, it is difficult for us to understand how the three mediated mes- 
■ sages oh the CIA could all be reflective of one vi.e'^vpoint , especially 

since we had pre-tested them for their discreetn. ... Also, the accepV- 

■ / ■ 

ance and rejection of various mediated messago^ appeajrs . almost random 
across the three foreign policy dramas. 

The fifth and sixth' factors in both factor solutions do not de- 
serve an extended report. ^ They did not account for much variance and 
they are merely variations 'of the previously reported factors of Power 
Politics and Cold War., They differ from the reported factors only in 
the intensity and kind of foreign policy messages they reject. 

- , i , Theoretical Implications . - 

Our theoretical question guiding this r§search_was : Do people, 
process foreign policy mediated messages dramatistically? The data pro- ' 
vides strong support for an affiimative answer. The factor solutions 
for both samples clearly resemble- the three dramas underlying the struc- 
tured Q-deck data-matrix as the above explanation of Tables II 'and III i 
indicated. Furthermore, in terras of statistical verification it is im- 
portant to point out tha-p the Tubergen Quanal program provides three 
tests for the discreetness of the factor solutions. One is the use of 
orthogonal rotation itself which means that the extracted factors are in- 
dependent since the vectors in factor space are rotated at 90 degree angles. 
Second, the program also computes Pearson Correlation Coefficients between 
the factors within a solution. In our first sample of Peorians the 
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correlation between the PoT-rer Politics factor and the Cold War factor 
was .089 ajid in the second sa-Tiple, .Ol|8. Finally, the program searches 
for concensus items, i.e., items that are viewed similarly' across the 
factor solution. There were no concensus messages in the first sample, 
and only tvro in the second. 

We took two samples of thirty Peorians primarily to assess the 
invariance of the derive--^ ■• The Principal Components Solution 

extracted six factors i. jies, and both solutions accoimted for 

nearlj^ equal perceritages of variance. Also, the major factor^ in both - 
studies was Power Politics the second factpr was Cold War, and the 
third factor was Neo-Isolationism. We computed Spearman rho. Coeffi- 
cients on the rank-order z-scores in the typal arrays of ■ the major fac- 
tors and found positive correlations hovering axound .65 between the 
corresponding factors in both solutions:' These are high correlations 
given the fact, that the computation is based- on the rank -order variation 
of the sixty messages, lyhen one looks at the messages in tenns of what 
drama they represent there is an even better fit beti^een the t^ro solu- 
tions.' For- exajnple, the Power Politics factor in both samples can be ~ 
compared by a simple table that illustrates message placement on the' 
basis of dividing in half- the descending array of z-scores. The top 
half includes accepted messages; the bottom half rejected. See Table - 
VI. 
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TABLE. JI 

COMPARISON OF POWER ; POLITICS FACTOR 



Ik 



Sample A 
Factor I 



Sample B 
Factor I 





Accept 


Reject 




Accept 


Reject 




p.p. 


16 




(20) 


P.P. 


15 


5 


(20) 


c.w. 


3 






C.W. 


■ 

k 


l6 


(20) 


N.I. 


11 


9 


(20) 


N.I. 


. 11 


9 


(20) 




(30) 


(30) 


N=6o 




1 ' 1 

(30) 


(30) 


N=60 



As Table VI indicates , both factor solutions reflect similar^ message dis- 
tribution. In both 'solutions the vast majority of the twenty Power Poli- 
tics cards are accepted^ while the' vast majority of ^r^^A War messages 
BJre rejected. 

However Tables IV anc V iicp lay data that rr.:- ^ ,.licate that 
oui* three-par", t^rpology cannot account for all major " gn policy dramas 
Our Neb-Isola ionism. factor is not as coherent as one . ^ug expect and 
our fourth factor is simply not comprehensible when interpreted via our 
typology.. "^3 niay be that more than three dramas could be included in 
o\ir typology in orde'r to explain the remaining variance in sorting be-- 
havior. • , ' ; 

In v;^.li.dating our foreign policy typology, we have necessarily, 
providei ^tr^r. evidence that people process messa^iss -jramatistically. " 
There is a c^ose empirical fit between the major factors in both samples 
and -the typol The factors representing the three foreign policy 

dramas account for approximately 75 percent of the variance in sorting 
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behavior within each six factor solution. Closer examination of the 
data prc^'ides additicn«^;l evidence that people process informatiqn drama- 
tistically. In the Power Politics and Cold War factors in both solutions, 
the mediated meswsages representing the dramatic structore of the dramas 
took precedence over the situation and issue messages. Finally, this 
research appears to provide empirical confirmation that people frame 
reality and cognitively. assimilate events in draraatistic form. 

. aietorical Applications • 

The combination' of Borraann' s dramatistic communication theory, 
Stephenson's Q-scrt technique, and. Tubergen's Quanal program for Q-type 
factor analysis has several applications to speech making. Through 
this approach r: ::or cal messages can be directly tested for their 
persuasiveness. : .:.-^r vilely used approaches such as semantic diff - r- ^ 
ential scales, LLi^-^^z .^c^les, or single response r ^blic polling techi*:iques 
gather data about r irg audiences, attitudes, and beliefs without 
testing the ^risr^-y re /cionship between the message and the audience. 
Thus, the data rr; -onverted to rhetorical messages and the messages 

themselves remain -j^ntosted. The possibility exists that the speech 
writeir^s intuitiv ■ ^:alysis of such data will rrcluce messages that are 
not related- to th :r:\-r.rHc reality of the target.:! audience. - Currently 
the most popular "^y fc correcting the disparity ;etwe^i the speech 
writer '5 reality z':. audience's reality is a xrial-and^-error method 

r 

such as the revising c- v^mpaign speeches during the primaries. However, 

this approach risk:: i: integrity c:. the speaker for the rhetor can be 

■ iV 
easily accused of 1 :i3tency, 

■ '7 

Although any Dcnununication theory can be used for building 

in; ' . . 
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structured Q-decks of rhetorical messages, this paper concerns itself 
with the benefits, of using Bormaiin's dramatistic • cormmication theory. 
■X^ There are two direct applications . of this approach. First, rhetorical 
messages caj: be tested to detennine how well they play, and second, a 
factor anaJysis produces a composite picture resembling an effective 
speech since the thematic ingredients are rank -ordered and compared across 
dramas . 

Our structured Q-deck of three foreign policy dramas essentially 
, provided three different dramatic intepretations of twenty pieces of 
phenomena on foreign policy. Using the raw data derived from respondents' 
sorting behavior, a speech witer caj: compare- different rhetorical treat- 
ments of the saine phenomena. The data gathered in Peoria provides an 
example of how such aj: ajialysis might proceed. Table VII displays six 
of the twenty items- from^ our 3 X 20 matrix . . ' ■ ■ , 

m [insert Table VII Here] 

An ajiaJ^sis of the table quickly reveals a number of ideas that ' ■ 
would- be valuable for a speech writer who is preparing a candidate ' s speech 
on foreign policy for delivery before a Peoriaj: audience. For example, 
the speech -writer would not wajit to. depict the CIA.as aj: immoral agency j 
that should have its covert powers stripped away (Neo-Isolationism, +3, 
-12)^ but should take the position that a covert response stands between ' 
a do-nothing policy ajid nuclear confrontation and thus is a necessary 
■ part. of our diplomacy (Power Politics, +7, -l) . However, the" speech 
creator. could identify with the Neo -Isolationism hero of the U.S. as a 
moral model of democracy (+10, -l) at an idealistic level and still argue ' 
the practical .Power Politician: heroic role of providing world stability 
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through the diplomatic success of its statesmen (+15, -2). A similar 
^ anaOysis could proceed with regard to dramatic situations and dramatic 
issues, Tiie speech wz-iter ,ould avoid the Neo-Isolationist dramatiza- 
tion of Panajna (+1, -12), v-hile strongly emphasizing the Power Politics 
depiction of. the Middle E^st (+9, -l) . The speech designer would not 
describe American grain as a strategic weapon (Power Politics, +l,.-ll), 
but would accentuate our negotiated posture with respect to arms con- 
trol .(Power Politics, +10, -1). Finally, on the^se si^ items, the speech 
writer ^vould a./oid the Cold War drainatic interpretation of American for- 

A 

eign policy because of the polarizing reactions that'Vre in e^adence 

Although the raw data analysis .of the Q-sort responses provided 
a speech writer with a means for avoiding mistakes on specific themes, 
. it doesn't enable aii, assessment of how the specific 'themes' are arranged^ 
within a drama or the overall configuration of competing dramas. The 
combination of Stephenson ' 3 .Q-technique with Tubergen's Quans.l program 
for factor analysis provi ies the means to such an assessment . 

. We felt that the ..est way to demonstrate the second application 

of this approach to speec:i making. was to write > speech , that is essential] 
created .from the computer printouts that the Weighted Rotational -Analyti- 
cal Procedure of the Quanal ^program provides. The WPAP phase of this 
progra.m arrayed the sixty me^ages' on the basis of z-scores from most 
accepted to most rejected for\each of the factors. In addition it used 
2-score differences to compkre individual messages across the factors for 
their slmi'larities and differences. 

Since we were trying to build a foreign policy 'speech that would 
please -he.most and offend the least, ve^.took the messages- appearing, in 
the dc=inanf vision receiving the highest -z-scores arid combined Jhem.l-witfe 
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the messages scoring h.-'.gh in the other factors of Cold War and Neo- 
Isolationism, but not strongly rejected by the Power Itolitics drama. ' 

The computer-derived, speech contained in Table VIII is pre- 
sented to show the utility of building the rhetorical messages into 
the audience analysis instrument. In this case we simply "glued to- 
■■ gether" the successful messages as indicated by the o i^n-.^ anal- 
ysis and WAP -hase of tho Quanal- program. Since the elements of this 
speech have already been pre-tested for their acceptance by the targeted 
audience (Pecriaris), via the construct validated factor analysis, it 
is reasonable to' assume that the derived speech would also be success- 
ful if presented to that audj.ence. 

jlr^ei-t Table VIII Here] 

Conclusions 

The use of" a mess age -centered dramatic communication theory in 
conjunction vith Q,-sort tec:inic-j.a amd factor analysis allowed us to build, 
and test a rfiessage-centered foreign policy inventory that contained three 
dramatic interpretations of U.S. ir-olvement in.,foreigii affairs: Cold 
War, Power Pclitics,;^and Neo-Isolationism. The inventory contained 
mediated messages for each of twenty foreign policy items across the ■ 
three Irimas , producing a sixty message structured Q -matrix. The media- 
ted messages cane from an analysis of 150 articles on U.S. foreign af- 
fairs listed in the Reader's Guide for the xieriod January to July, 1976. 
The Q,-deck was ac:=inistered to two sets of thirty Peorians and' the data 
obtair.ed was concxruct validated via 0-type factor analysis -to determine 
what f.Dreign policy mediated messages played in Peoria. 

Tlie Pcwer Politics dr-;.;:- -ras the most accepted rhetorical vision 
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in pebria. Cold War was a close second, but it appeared to polarize 
Peorians. Neo-Isolationism was a distant third. The most accepted 
foreign policy mediated messages rtlght be said to be somewhere between 
a hard Power Politics and soft Cold F^ir position. 

Theoretically, t]>^o rec • provi.de^- empirical -. ^rifijaoi^cn 
not only for the typology of foreign policy dramas, but for Bomann's 
dramatistlc commixnication theL:ry. It appears that the utility of Bor- 
mannas theory of rhetorical vl.^';ion goes beyo::_ its use as a descriptive 
schemata for critiquing rhetorical communication. It may provide. us 
with a wh:r explanation of communication phenomena that is predictive. 
Tliis .research grounds the dramatistic concepts.. Subsequent research . 
might vorK toward prediction. f ■■ y'^ 

Pragmatically, the. design used in this study indicates that 
rhetorical messages may be tested for their persuasiveness , producing 
a direct relationship between message production and audience analysis, 
without risking the credibility of a speaker. 

Also, the study demonstrates the utility of'using a Q-type fac- 
tor analysis of dramatic themes as a means for writing pre-tested "drama- 
tistic speeches . 
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TABLE I 





^ Q-M/.TRIX: FORElGI LLCY MISS/^"'^; 
'^ MHTT IN FOREIGN ^^^"^ 
^^AMAS (CO'IUMNS) (ROW'S) 


Plotline 


Jolo Wea- 


Neo-Isclationism 


Power Politics 


Dramatic Scene 


la 


lb 


Ic 


Hero Persona 


2a 


2b 


2c 


ViUadn Persona 


3a 


3b 


3c 


Main Actors 








U.S. Self-image 


Ua 


Ifb 


I+c 


Russia 


5a 


5b 


1 

1 ■ 

5c 


Supporting Players 




* f 




Kissinger 


/• 

oa 


6b 


5c 


CIA . • 


7a 


7b 


7c 


Africa 


8a 


8b 


8c 


Angola 


9a 


_9b 


9c 


China 


10a 


10b 


10c 


Latin America 


11a 


lib 


11c 


Mid-East 


12a 




12c 


Panama 


13a 


13b . 


13c 


Vietnam Lesson 


-■ li 

-L4a. 


l4b 


l4c • 


Arms Control 


15a 


15b 


, 15c 


Detente 


. I6a 


>• 

. ■ ■' . 16b 


16c :'■ ■ 


Grain 


17a 


17b 


17c 


Intervention 


I8a 


iSb 


I8c 


■ MTO Troops 


19a 


iGb 


19c 


Terrorists 


20a 


20b 


2bc 
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TA.BLE II ■ 
FACTOR TYPE 1 





POWER POLITICS DRAMA. 
ACCEPTED MESSAGES (RAMED I--15) REJECTED MESSAGES (RANKED 46-6o) 


D 


Plotline 


Cold War Neo-Isolationism 


Power Politics 


v 


Dramatic Scene 




1 


a 
m 


Hero Persona 


55 7 


• 2 


a 
t 


Villain Persona 




10 


i 
c 


Main Actors 






S 


U.S. Self -Image 


51 he 




t 

r. 


Russia 




Ik 


u 
c 
t 
u " 


Supporting Players 
Kissinger 


59 5^+ 


12 


r 

e 


CIA 




i 1 

■ ' ■ 1 • ■ 




Africa 


52 




3 


Angola 






i 
t 


China 


. . 56 


13 


u 
a 

0- 


Latin America 




9 V 


0 

i 


Mid-^East 


> 


k ■ 


0 

n 


Panama 


' 50 


8 


s 


Vietnam Lesson 


15 






Arms Control ' 


57 


■ 5 




ST 

Detente 


60 


3 . , ■ 


I 
s 


Grnin 


58 ■ 11 ' . 






In vent ion 


53 


6 ■ 


e 


NAT:: Troops 








Terzrorists 


h9 
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t\bLE III 



FACTOR TYPE 2 
COLD WAR DRAMA 

ACCEPTED MESSAGES (RAMED 1-15 ) REJECTED I4ESSAGES (RANKED U6-6o) 



D 

P 


Plo+.l i np 


Cold War 


■Neo -Isolationism 


Power Politics 


a 
m 


Hero Persona 


h 




• 


a 


\fl 1 T J5 "1 n "Pot* c rMn a 


A. 






i 










s 

't 

r 


U.S. Self -linage 








Russia 


10 


55 




u 
c 
t 
u 


Supporting Players 
Kissinger 








r 

e 


CIA 






r 




A f*"ri n Pi' 

i~LX X JLU d 




49 




s 

i 
t 




±± 


5r 




China 




52 




u 

a 


Latin America 


12 






4. 

o • 

i 


Mid-East 






51 


o 
n 


Panama / 


5 


59 


50. 


s 


/ 

Vietnam Lesson " 


8 


51^ 


13 




/ 

/ 

Arras Control 


15 


53 


g 


I 


Detente"^ 








. s 


Grain 




7 


■ 58 


u 
e 


Intervention 








s 


NATO TrooT)s 


h7 


56 ' 


lU ' 




Terrorists 


6 
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TA.BLE IV 



. FACTOR TYPE 3 . 
NEO-ISOIATIONISM DRAMA 
ACGEPTEID IffiSSAGES (RAMED 1-15) REJECTED MESSAGES (RANKED '46-60) 



D 
r 


Plot line 

Dramatic Scene 


Cold War 


Neo -Isolationism 

■ 1 


Power Politics • 


a 
m 


Hero Persona 


1+6 


11 


^59 : 


a' 
t 


Villain Persona 








i 
c 


Main Actors 






- 


S 


U.S. Self-Ima^e 


52 


50 




t 
r 


Russia 






12 


u 
c 
t 
u 


Supporting Players 
Kissinger 


51 


13 




r 

e 


CIA 










Africa 


• 


■ ll+ 




S 


Angola 


55 






i 
t 


China 




6 




u 
a 


, Latin America 


58 






t , 
i 


Mid-jPast 


7 


53 


1+ 


o 

.n 


Panama 


15 . 






s 


Vietnam Lesson 


1+8 


8 






Arms Control 


56 


5 . 




I 


- Detente 


• 57 ■ 




2 


s 
s 


Grain 




■ 3 


60 


u 
e 


Intervention 






10' 


s 


NATO Troops 


1+9 ■ 








Terrorists 




9 


1+7 
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TABLE V 



FACTOR TYPE k ' 
UMITOWN DRAMA 

ACCEPTED MISSAGES (RANKED I-I5) REJECTED MESSAGES (RAITKED 46 -60) 



D 
»r 
a 
m 
a 
t 
i 
c 

S 
t 
r 
u 
c 
t 
u 
. r . 
e 



S 
i 
t 
u 
. a 
t 
i 
o 
n. 



I 
s 
s 
u 
e 
s 



Plotllne 




Neo -Isolationism Power Politics 


Dramatic Scene 


1 




1 

1— 


Hero Persona 




2 


Vi ,■■ ■ 


Villain Persona 




53 


4 / 


Main Actors 








U.S. Self-Ima^e 








Russia 


9 






Supporting Players' 








Kissinger 


57 


58 


■' k& 


CIA 


6 


11 


8 ■ 


Africa 




ih 


13 


Azigola - ^ ■ 


China 




10 




Latin America 




3 


59 


Md-East 


Psmama 








Vietnam Lesson 


5 






Arms Control 


5h 




U6 


Detente 


55 . 


51 




Grain 


56 






Intervention 


60 


'■\50 


15 


NATO Troops 


52 '"^ 






Terrorists 




7 


12, 
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TA.BLE VII 

FREQUENCY OF MESSAGE PIACEMIOT: 
mW DATA.- TEST FOR SAUENCY* N = 60 RESPONDENTS 

Cold War^ Neo-Isolationism Power Politics 

Dramatic Structure 

Hero Persona +85-6 +10, - 1 +15^ - 2 

CIA +10, - 7 +3,-12 +7,-1 

Dramatic Situation 

Mid-East +6,-6 + 3, - it ' +9,-1 

"Jna _ +6,-6 +1,-12 + it, „ 7 

V 

Drainatic Issue 

\ 

Arms Control +5,-8 +2,-7 +10, - 1 

Grain + 1^, -lO +9,-2 + 1, -H 



^Saliency determined by extreme ranking in top 
two cells (N = 5) or bottom two cells (N = 5) 
of nine-celled distribution of 60 messages. 



- numbers* for times rejected 
+ numbers for times accented 
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mSLE VIII 

comhjtsi-derivsd'forsign policy speech 

I'd like to take this opportunity here in Peoria to set forth 
clearly and specifically iny position on foreign policy. In order to do 
that I'd first like to explain how I see the world today and indicate 
to you what I believe America's role in world politics shcoild be. ' First 
of all let me say that the U.S. is not a failure. For 200 years we have 
provided the world, through the great experience of democracy, a model— 
a model that the world is free to fellow, but one that we will not im- 
pose. Ideally, we would prefer merely to be this model. Unfortunately, 
the pragmatic realities of the international scene force us to play 
other roles . 

The international scene today is highly complex. In some ways 
it is still a struggle between the free world and communism. For despite 
all. claims to the contrary, Russia is still a communist state. But, 
1976 is not 1956. Russia has acquired nuclear and conv^tional military 
parity with us— and China and the Middle East make all dealings with the 
Russians more difficult. Therefore, in the day-to-day affairs of world 
politics, we must strive to manage and stabilize our relationships with 
other major powers. In a nuclear age we cannot, escape the responsibility 
to build a safe future through wise diplomacy. 

Now please do not misunderstand me. A policy of detente with the 
Soviet Union does not mean that we're "Uncle Sucker." I recognize that 
■it's foolhardy to unilaterally disarm, but I also know that it's easy 
to tali in a mock and tough way and run the risk of war. Neither response 
reflects my position. Detent- mer- ' me - - :■ of affairs- marked by 
the absence of significan- co-a.ld lead the U'.S. and xRussia^ 

s' • 28' . 
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13 VIII (con-tinued) 



'^tc \ nuclear conf.-v: 
- be resolvedj 
^ . i::. It does me:, 
a /native. 

I don't lnti:r.: 
dc I intend to spea 
fically about Ameri. 
First of all, the I 
indecision. The U... 
While South Vietnam 
more liberty than any 
mistake vas in not mc 
to discoirrage further 
Which brings 
tions. I believe tl-zri-, 
even if it is onl;v' -i -i;}. 
Intervention is nc 
wrongly. 



Detente does not mean that all cji.ff erences 
..3sia T^U not aftempt to expand he: influ- 
i3-ceful co-existence is the only rational 

'Lip-flop" on any foreign policy issues. Nor 
generalities. I came here to talk speci- 
1 policy and that's what I mean to do. 

Vietnam. The lesson of Vietnam is one of 

z wrong- in the purpose for which we fought. 

totally a free government , they still enjoyed 
n.ist regime in Eastern Europe allows. Our 
:icisivsly when we first militarily intervened 

-ist aggression in that country. 

•::he issue of possible future U.S. intervene 

-Mention is a diplomatic .tool tha : is needed 

to maintain a balanced international scene. 

' v/rong. But 5 it may be used rightly or 



■ Of course, ,:t talk about intervention without talking 

i 

about the CIA. I dc . believe that we shoiild dismantle the CLA., for 
many times it is the CL-.'s covert capability that stands between a do- 
nothing policy and nuclear confrontation. I oppose unnecessary secrecy, 
but I believe in a strong national defense. And unfortunately, in 
today's worlds the CIA is needed. 

There has been a lot of talk about Europe in this campaign. 
Let me again "state :.n. The NATO alliance and the trip-wire" 

29 



•1\BLS (con-inuea) 

prese^ : ..r^rrican trcops stationed in 3ern;any a. important p?-r::„ of 
Aneric ier".e. It woul ^ l:--? foci: i^h to chdrav ..-an trc~z 

from t:. —tir '\t of Soror cho; -egotia-:ing a : r vithdrs.- z^l 

of Russia-, t.r-n from Sast-^rn Ev. 

-Tb- 3 East is a.gain a, no -war . no-peac ^al_emate and 

is like: - rt- .ain so for some tine. Step -by-step c ■^.lacy, "reating 
all p an even hazid. is -he only ::,eans for . -.n-raini-.^ 

c ili _n the Middle Zas" 

.::ie . :ed States must grcrond its C'::ina poll: in morality. 
We sr.--. vcmv ^.o improve cjx relationships with her. Tne People's 

Reputl of ::i aa is a sovereign state, but we must n:.t forget to 

supper Tcs: _ 7, The Republic of China, on Taiwan. 1 believe both 
£-ve 2..- learn tc live with le reality of eac:. c":r.er. 

In a, a rpecific American presence is. necessary if we are 

tc pr " .er conimunist inroads and a tarnishing of /unerica^s 

inf:^ rjz,'..: V. \ :: awakening continsn~. The comnainisto s:iould know that 
v;'e ao'e pr uo come to the defense of sovereign nations and the 

Afr^ _is . ~^u' . knew that we stand ready to help them negotiate a peace 

r 

amonr T::'.e: vesv 

Zn l^non America, we should avoid "big stick" tactics, but we 
shcn__d ncr ;k ouj:* heads in the sand to what's going on down there. 
With respe:. , Panama, the U.S. neither ovms nor has sovereignty over 
the Canal lone But, Panama granted us rights by a I903 treaty. We 
should re-n: . -.. t.e a new treaty t::at protects America's vital interests 
in the :!an::.... 

Or " :ts, ray position - J.p-^-- Tnt ■.tional terrorism. 
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TA2Lt 'vT.„ ■ ( c : ntinuec 

such as I jfinrir. .lijac ,„ngs is :^rl:rable. 'r^ U.3, shc-^d 

not put i~:s~_. -;. tos-. !. .1 coi!iniit';ec meet s . . "ions ^ whenever 
snd ^mere-reT the ,/::it cc_-ar. I vill to th-= V .. ..i ITations and . 

an international i: terrori:]r: 

I should nr. I'^i Peoria -:vrLth-it seating jpir.ion on grala 

sales. First cf ^1^ T ik the er.raa-going of fc L^oral gi"'ezi 

the starving ttI.H - world. Second, whetr. ■ '^e sell or do .-.ot 
sell grain ~o :...si'.. ; .t alter hei "beha'^ricr i. ;..:.ternat :., ::nal i:-..-7 .,...-r£ 

Russia shculi j.; -: : price :r ;,rain juzz ar.ycne el~-: . 

As I ST , i.i jening r .:nai\. . . ::he U.S. 1.,. no:: a crl; Ivvd 

giant. We have ncrb '.'^zr- ..nfidence in elves, ''-t are a prc'V-' emo- 

cratic nation vhan ziuz* y a ~aj'^"^ rc_- f leac _:r: :ilp in inte:. ^ional 

affairs. I tr^^z yr_. - agree th^z nr/ -reign ^oi; .7 is base : a 

realistic ^1:1*'*:^^ . . f how to malnt:^ :i worl - c: lar and "oe:. 
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Jl:.-^: Ccld War ?...iet --.on nsc: 

Fn. ■^r.-ris. University of I. ■ ..;:e3ot^L, -"■'■'2), 

= selected ?sc:ria ^ *":ie t: . -i^e for ba~h -^e; .... i 

zera-plz^,,: r- jons. Since -3he j cf --^dev/ille, the c: ^rec 'Vow 

does irr pl-..y'iii Peoria?'' has ...-^r tai-i: ::c aean "Dhat if . :l§yed 

veil i: Ferris., i*: voull i:lay '-1.. the V7aterga' ;: - gave 

this e:::prs.5;i:i3n poTitical raea:i_.:. :n :::ar^:et resear— , th: -..phor 
alzo h^3 hc_d true since -eoria .„s , rh-L-'Ve stern tes o marl: .;r several 
national corporations , 

^ The use cf a stzractrire:.: Q-jia-^iz as a meanz t ^cav:- a 
thBor;^- has been es-^atlished by Stephenson, The Study of l:z^-.h.:r and 
by Jake Blocic in rne Q-Scrt Method in Personality Assessmfiir". sn id Psy- 
chiatric Research (Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas. , 

o 

For a more extended depiction of the attributes cf nne^: : 
vision , see Cr^^gan, "Th- Cold War Phexorical Vision," 11 atic III. 

? Items were tes-r -d fcr in- ^.mal consistency - _ -:ich -.hsion 

generall;-:' fcllc-^ring the ■:::^'oced-are c:":.tlined by Block ir '■'-Sc'-'z lethoc. 



Basic_l:.* tl- e Drocedure consists cf ,;:lng e:rperts in t. r di; -:Lr^n^ (in 
thir political comrr^anication foreign policy ; sor 3O- 

item - intc -nree- stac-: tha- -spend to the thre- --i^^ liiis 

proce:±^. a>_.:.cved us to identify rev..:rai messages that vere nc K :iz,zcveet 
across — hri-r.s. These cards T-rare re- -ri1:-:en until they -ere :.::.3tently 
sorted i..; part of the applicable drazzL.. 
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ri- procedur*e of ^dii.^ t'r. -der's C .^±e and selecting' 
.eva.r. .Lcl.~2 fcr 'ruildor.r -.i v , : c;-. /.roreign 7.:zlic;~ has oeen 
-re '.\^c\ and reportec • ^-^cr:.. jz_.:c:-... in ''Application of the Thonrp- 
:zr Sc. .-lar.. the C^arrent ririti • C"*er CMca/' rsychological 
"• ei ord .. •6---). 275-290. ^- .::icna:. - or using -his intiziti-ve 
:T^-zte-^ :::.ili±r:g rjhe lei : _ o; th r:atri:c i. ■:rc\'lded by Levis 
Goli'-::vv:'_ _i. hi„ " Parameter: £ ri. 2rzcna_ity Invert Constructicn 
^ Ut 1^-13 1:1:: Conparis on . " redlcticn Str-^- .. and Taotics,'"' 
-^iv'ir lat;. I-ehavioral ?-^.::ear . , _;-: ::::ior::-aph£ . 72 l - ""!;? 1-59- 

~ ' -r a dji3cras3ion of 1 -^0 adziin_3te, fcr ied --choice 

S':-riotxn:"r i^cl,. s-i-e w'illiai:! I .roohs, ''Q-S-r*: ;ec::nic--e/' .appear- 

i:::.^ in Z'zllz p T^miert 3:ud Brocks, lir::hods of Zesea 'V. — i C -.irrunicaticn 

if 

:'3Gsr:or- Er^;::- cn--Mif f liJi, 1970 . 1q5-181. 

" K^n doing G,-type fa:.:-:o: amalysiSj iter., and people are 
treat -^r': zhe r ::oslt^ of 'vhat t:. ' : R-type factor analysis] . In Q. 
people are vaz:'lacler and i~^- .lj^er^-^a-:ions . Icr-?:* ^--^r , Q-obserrations 

(:ae_-:a: -=j3 ; r::,rz exceed '^-^"^ iac^ er (peopl . by at le a::T :. 2:1 ratio. For 
■ l:-i:'?,il-e-:: di: :us::;ion o;" " .■ . . ■.■:v:,r::-3 ^ ser Raymonc. I li-^tell, "The Mean- 
•.: rT aind -^trat^..ric jse C- ^ic >:.alysi3." appearin" Cattell, ed., 
I^IIL - ^^^ ^- :i'rar-iar.. " r—ienr:^ Psyc— logy Ch:r^:-. 30 ; Rand McNally 5 
. -:c 

Ir. 'he 7:.lc~ college students, 7::: did find a strong 

:.e:-Ir — ;r;_.zii_:r. dr^-aa; an::' er e:xplana'*^on may that ^here is 
si::::'- r.r:: a . :,r«ong iTeo-Isolata.^isn: drama p.laying _,. the ..inds of Feor- 
i.an.:. .r ^liis ..:r.e. 
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It. the 19'~6 -rasi: Canpalgn, the tems "'fii- -flapping" 

arc "vaffling'' were used tc d'/ ■ ; the i.-:ccnsiste:: .les ari-ing z'rosi 
suc_i exoerimen—ation. 
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